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Social Security for Lay Employes of Churches 


Actions by denominational assemblies and other agen- 
cies with respect to the inclusion of lay employes of 
churches and religious organizations in the federal system 
of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, include the fol- 
lowing : 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., at the 1944 session, approved the recent 
action of the General Council of the denomination as 
follows: “That the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
be empowered to speak for the General Council and the 
church in favor of such legislation as will include the 
secular lay employes under the Social Security, Act with 
the proviso that this should be done with the clear under- 
standing that the tax exemption status of the Church be 
not endangered.” 


In 1941 the Executive Committee of the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches voted to 
“approve in principle the inclusion of lay workers of the 
churches in Federal Social Security Plan but that approval 
be withheld of any bill until that specific bill can be given 
consideration.” 


The full text of the resolution adopted by the Triennial 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 1943, 
was published in INFoRMATION Service for October 30, 
1943. This resolution included the following: “That the 
National Council be instructed to take such measures as 
will lead to the inclusion of lay employes of religious 
bodies in the Federal Social Security Act and at the same 
time best protect the church from encroachment by the 
State.” 


In March, 1944, the General Council of the Northern 
Baptist Convention voted: “That it is the opinion of the 
Council that the lay employes of the Convention and 
related bodies should be included in any government plan 
for the old age and survivors’ insurance.” The Board of 
Managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, in March, 1944, endorsed this action “as also 
representing its own position.” 

The Department of Christian Social Relations and Local 
Church Activities of the Women’s Division of Christian 
Service of the Board of Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Church recommended to local groups 
in 1944, support of “the intent and substance” of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell comprehensive Social Security 
Bill, H.R. 2861 and S. 1161. The terms of this Bill were 


summarized in INFORMATION SERVICE for February 19, 
1944, October 30, 1943 and June 19, 1943. 

The National Board of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations favors collaboration 
with other agencies in securing coverage of federal old 
age and survivors’ insurance for employes of non-profit 
organizations. The National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations favors amendment of the Social 
Security Act “to extend old-age provisions to employes 
of non-profit agencies.” 


“ Trouble at the Grassroots” 


Under this caption Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work describes the attitude of the 
Middle West, as he discovered it in a recent three months’ 
visit. He confesses that “what is happening in the great - 
middle region . . . perplexes and disturbs” him. The 
major population movements, he found, are “from South 
to North and vice versa. One now discovers cultural 
manifestations in Detroit, Mich., which one could have 
found three decades ago only in a community of the Deep 
South ; and in Houston, Tex., one comes upon patterns of 
life which were formerly characteristic of northern cities.” 


The word “isolationism” is no longer appropriate. 
Those who will fight against American collaboration in 
international organization want to be called “nationalist,” 
and this may be expanded into imperialism. The “chief 
support” for “a powerful imperialist movement” after the 
war will come, the writer thinks, from the middle south- 
west. In spite of a few noteworthy exceptions, “in terms 
of circulation, midwesterners read pro-isolationist opinion 
and slanted news probably in a ratio of eight to one when 
compared with pro-collaborationist opinion.” While the 
readers do not necessarily follow the editorial opinions 
of the newspapers they read, they are confused by it and 
“exposed to irrational ideas.” 


One of the most disturbing reactionary tendencies 
obeserved in the Middle West is “the large scale expansion 
of certain extremes of fundamentalist religion. . . . Meet- 
ings are held in churches, . . . in vacant stores, in tents, 
and in homes. There are ordained preachers, lay preach- 
ers, and . . . itinerants who travel from city to city.” Some 
of them teach that Christ cannot return until a cycle of 
degeneration has been fulfilled. Reformers who attempt 
to improve the world “automatically postpone the Second 
Coming. . . . Anybody who impedes the Second Coming 
is ipso facto anti-Christ.” 
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Another important source of confusion is the deteriora- 
tion in progressive leadership. This seems to be due to 
the ideological conflict of the last fifteen years and to the 
fact that “too many liberals are still fighting nineteenth 
century battles.” Mr. Lindeman found but few signs of a 
“strong progressive leadership,” although university stu- 
dents were “pining for something constructive to do.” 
Occasionally there are “qualities of sound leadership’? in 
trade unions. Usually, it seems, local unions do not 
consider themselves to be “sources of policy making,” and 
hesitate to express themselves on important matters of 
national policy. Nevertheless organized labor will be the 
“most powerful resource for stemming the tide of reaction. 
Agricultural leadership has also deterioriated and .. . 
farmers turn to the more conservative leaders whose 
negative programs offer at least an outlet for their 
feelings.” 

The most characteristic attitudes in the Middle West 
seemed to Mr. Lindeman to be confusion, fear and hatred. 
Confusion is due to many causes: failure to understand 
the nature of the war or its relation to domestic problems, 
the lack of a “clear-cut foreign policy,” tetisions of various 
types, and misunderstanding of the operation of conscrip- 
tion, rationing, etc. “The people fear that when the war 
ends some kind of hell will break loose.” Where there 
is confusion and fear, “there is no telling where hatred 
will take its course.” It is most vehement now against 
American groups. The attitude toward Russia is, how- 
ever, “far more favorable” than it was a year ago. 

“All the necessary elements” to create an American 
fascism are here except cohesion. Dr, Lindeman believes, 
however, that this can be prevented. “. . . there are 
strengths in American democracy which, once tapped, 
have the power to reverse the present trend... . If we 
had in this country three thousand well trained adult 
educators (one for each county) who were prepared to 
go forth into the highways and byways organizing small 
groups in which neighbors could talk with neighbors, there 
would soon arise an awakened self-confidence which would 
bring us back to essential democratic tradition. ... In a 
community, one small leadership group with a sense of 
direction can modify the entire climate of opinion.” What 
is lacking for carrying out such a program is “the aware- 
ness of our national danger” and determination to use 
intelligence in meeting the problem. 


Food Supply for Europe After the War 


How many people in Europe will have to be supplied 
with food after the war and how much food will they 
need? John D. Bjack, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, discussed this problem in the May issue of the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science. Profes- 
sor Black said that the estimates range from “‘food enough 
to feed a full diet to twenty millions of persons, to enough 
for six times this number.” The lowest estimate is based 
on a level of 2,000 calories a day, which is less than “the 
actual requirements of the average population person . . . 
at peacetime levels of activity.” These plans “are supposed 
to apply only to the first few months of occupation while 
the assembly and movement of domestic supplies are 
interrupted.” Others consider the calorie level too low. 
The usual theory is that “several years will be required 
to get diets fully back to their pre-war levels and also to 


their pre-war composition. . . . Consequently, the supple. 
ments to local diets provided at first should consist of 
staple foods furnishing calories and needed vitamins and 
minerals in cheap forms. . . . with restricted amounts of 
lard and milk and egg powders in countries accustomed 
to using animal products.” Professor Black believes that 
the best estimate is that food will be needed for about 100 
million people in the first year after the surrender. The 
question is whether the United States and the other food- 
exporting nations are “in a proper state of mind to do it.” 
As “a practical working goal” he suggests food for from 
50 to 75 millions. The United States will not furnish even 
half of this amount and “only a small fraction of it” will 
be furnished gratis. It is just about the quantity that the 
Hoover organization distributed after the last war. 


But at that time food production had increased more 
rapidly than needs, while this time “demands for food 
have expanded faster than supply. . . . Civilian consump- 
tion per capita of all foods except sugar, butter, and fresh 
fruits other than citrus was higher in 1943 than before 
the war.” If crops should be poor either here or in the 
other allied countries this would mean some shifts in 
diet. If crops should be poor in Europe, more food would 
be needed there. 


What is needed is to “transfer to reserves out of the 
supplies still being produced, out of old carry-overs, and 
out of 1942-43’s bountiful crops, enough food to take 
care of the relief needs that may develop.” The greatest 
difficulty in this country is the fact that people have not 
been educated to the need for a stockpile. If it is to be 
created “in the present state of the public mind, it almost 
looks as if the War Department would have to do it.” 


For the second year after the war probably about half 
as much food will be needed in Europe as in the first 
year. After that the only danger is that Europe will not 
need enough “to absorb the ‘surplus’ food production of 
this and several other countries.” Another important 
point is that efforts should be made to provide food for 
the large numbers in Europe who were undernourished 
even before the war. If this is not done “orderly govern- 
ment is difficult in the long run.” 


Indians on India 


The May issue of The Annals of The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science is entitled “India 
Speaking” and contains numerous essays by outstanding 
Indian scholars and leaders on the country’s political out- 
look, cultural background, population problems, economic 
conditions, industry, labor, finance, trade and transporta- 
tion. The editors are Indians, an economist and a finan- 
cier. Sir Manilal B. Nanavati was engaged in the state 
service of Baroda for many years. He studied finance and 
banking at the University of Pennsylvania and from 1936 
to 1941 was deputy governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India. C. N. Vakil, M.A., has been University Professor 
of economics since 1927 and since 1930 administrative 
head of the School of Economics and Sociology at the 
University of Bombay. He is a member of the Consulta- 
tive Committee of Economists for Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion. 


The editors in their Introduction say: “The advent of 
the British [in India] coincided with the start of the 
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means of communications, and therefore helped to create 
and to maintain a structure of political, administrative, 
and economic unity which had never before been possible. 
The establishment of law and order and the introduction 
of a uniform system of government over a country of 
continental dimensions have been the highest achievement 
of British rule in this country.” However, indigenous 
industry languished for want of government support and 
in the early stages its active opposition, and the old social 
and political institutions, “with their native corporate 
tradition,” disintegrated under the impact of individualistic 
influence. 

In connection with defense the Hon. Hirday Nath 
Kunzru, president of the Servants of India Society, speaks 
of “the humiliation which Indians feel and the disability 
which weighs upon the Indian Army, because it is a 
body without a soul, and thus differs greatly in character 
from the Chinese or Russian Army, which is animated 
by a national spirit and invigorated by the feeling that it 
is fighting for the attainment of a great spiritual aim.” 

The discussion of the states’ position in Indian polity 
by V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda and in 1934 
and 1936 delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, is very informing. Conditions vary in three types 
of states—the major states, others which have complete 
powers but insufficient revenue for good government, and 
the “estates” whose powers have been limited (nearly 400 
of the 562 states). The major states have modelled their 
governmental machinery and administrative arrangements, 
and their public and social services, on those of British 
India; some are more advanced. Confederation for judi- 
cial and police administration and development activities 
promises to ameliorate the difficulties of the medium states. 
The “estates” are being encouraged to join their parent 
or other states. In general, the states are preparing to 
readjust to the drastic reconstruction of society that must 
follow the war. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, speaking of the culture of India, 
says: “Respect for other points of view, appreciation of 
the treasures of other creeds, confidence in one another’s 
unselfish motives, are growing. A larger synthesis in the 
spirit of India’s ancient culture is being worked out, a 
synthesis which alone can give a spiritual basis to a world 
brought together into intimate oneness by man’s mechan- 
ical ingenuity.” 

The development and deficiencies of education in British 
India are reviewed by Syama Prasad Mookerjee, working 
president of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and former 
vice-chancellor of Calcutta University. The absence of an 
elementary education corresponding to the fairly well de- 
veloped and extensive system of secondary and higher 
education is a unique phenomenon. The hope of a demo- 
cratic future depends on preparation of the masses through 
compulsory primary education and an extensive system of 
adult education. 

Beni Prasad, professor of civics and politics at Allahabad 
University, considers the influence of modern thought on 
India. The focus of Indian philosophy “‘was set by the 
inner spirit rather than the environment. Western contact 
promised to supply just what it lacked—a scientific outlook, 
a positive tone, and a secular ethics.” But the ethical 
dualism of Western civilization which sanctioned “one 
set of ideals over the internal life of a state, a race, or a 
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region, and an altogether different set of ideals for 
relations with those beyond” repelled the Indian spirit. 
The Hindu feels that Western man “has forgotten that the 
essence of civilization is not mere control of environment, 
but control through the social and humanitarian spirit.” 


Race Relations in a War-Housing Project 


At Marin City, Cal., a public war-housing project of 
1,500 dwellings in California, Negroes and whites live 
together on a basis of social equality, according to Milla Z. 
Logan, formerly of the Marin County Housing Authority, 
in the Summer issue of Common Ground. The people 
who live in Marin City, a few miles from San Francisco 
work in the shipyards near by. From the beginning there 
was “an announced official policy of non-segregation.” 
White residents frequently object to having Negro neigh- 
bors but the project management refuses to make any 
changes unless the Negro family is actually troublesome in 
some way. Since there is literally no other place to live 
in that over-crowded section the white people resign 
themselves to the situation. 

Once that has happened they do not mind so much for 
here “there is no stigma attached to living next door to 
Negroes: there is no one to administer the stigma.” The 
same policy applies to social relations. There are Protes- 
tant and Catholic church services but there is no separate 
service for Negroes. All the white people “except a very 
small minority” have accepted the situation. A Texan 
commented: “There’s no trouble between Negroes and 
whites in Marin City—but it just isn’t right to live this 
way.” This assimilation of Negroes into the community 
life has been “largely the work of a liberal tenant leader- 
ship.” The “mayor” of Marin City, a former member of 
the Oregon State Legislature and now a welder in the 
shipyards, and the editor of the community paper had 
great influence in making this policy effective. Other 
white people with “a passive attitude of sympathy” for 
racial minorities have been induced to “take an active 
stand against discrimination, The results have been seen 
in the encouragement extended to Negroes to take part 
in community activities.” From the beginning there has 
been at least one Negro on the Community Council. The 
anti-Negro elements have not been “so hostile as to 
agitate against the election of Negroes.” It is, however, 
“probably true,” the writer thinks, that a majority of the 
residents of Marin City would vote to eject Negroes from 
the project, if they had a chance to vote on the question. 
“Nevertheless, Negroes and whites are today living to- 
gether in Marin City in a harmonious intimacy unknown 
in any other community in this area.” 


Race Relations in a Small Town 


Wooster, O., a town of about 11,000 people has a 
Negro population of slightly more than a hundred. Al- 
though some of the Negro families have lived there for 
several generations and are highly respected, they live, 
nevertheless, “in an atmosphere of Jim Crow,” writes John 
Bathgate, a student at the College of Wooster, in Social 
Progress for June. A group of students at the college 
decided to investigate conditions in the community. They 
found that ten of the twelve restaurants did not serve 
Negroes, that none of the hotels was open to Negroes and 
that Sears Roebuck was the only retail store that would 
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hire Negroes except as janitors or handymen. The Negro 
minister told them that well-trained Negroes, high-school 
or college graduates, had to leave the community if they 
wanted to use their talents. 

The Council of Churches finally decided to survey the 
town on the race question. After a questionnaire had been 
drawn up 125 students volunteered to call on some 750 
homes, which had been picked to give a “fair sample of 
opinion” at different income levels. Surprisingly, it was 
found that 70 per cent of those questioned believed that 
“all races are fundamentally equal if given equal oppor- 
tunity and responsibility,’ while 26 per cent did not. Only 
four per cent refused to answer. Again, 70 per cent were 
willing to have people of other races use the same theatre, 
51 per cent the hotels, 56 per cent the restaurants and 59 
per cent the barber shops. Only 25 per cent said that they 
would object to working with a Negro, and 80 per cent 
were willing to employ one. The theaters in Wooster do 
not practice discrimination. The survey revealed that 
“prejudice is spread rather evenly over the various income 
groups.” 

After the survey had been made the Council of Churches 
called together a group of representative laymen and 
business leaders to discuss the problem of job equality. 
It was agreed that this problem should be handled by the 
Board of Trade working with the Council of Churches. 
One of the department stores hired a Negro clerk during 
the Christmas rush—though two of its employes resigned 
in consequence. 


The churches are beginning to realize their responsi- 
bility for helping to change attitudes. “One youth group 
held an interracial fellowship meeting with the young 
people of the Negro Church. The Negro pastor was 
invited to address the family-night meeting in one of the 
leading churches. Emphasis on better race relations is 
being expressed in sermons and in Sunday schools.” 

The schools, too, are recognizing their opportunity. 
One assembly brought students of several races together 
on the same platform. Some teachers are conducting class 
discussions. The editor of the local newspaper is helping 
in publicity matters. The Council of Churches has secured 
teams of speakers to discuss the problems involved before 
the various local organizations. 

The students who started the movement have had “a 
lesson in applied Christianity.” They have worked on the 
problem on the college campus, conducting informal inter- 
racial meetings, visiting the Negro church, and getting 
acquainted with the Negro pastor and the Negro young 
people. 


Russia’s Future Role 


Edward C. Carter, secretary-general of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, discusses the future international policy 
of Russia in the May issue of Proceedings of the Academy 
of Political Science. He thinks that the Russians would 
“prefer to see western Europe emerge from the war 
quickly into a long era of peace and progress under 
liberal, democratic capitalistic and friendly governments 
than to be torn in twain by long drawn out chaos resulting 
from inconclusive communist revolutions.” They have 
declared that they do not want to annex Rumania, that 
they want a free, independent Austria, and that they would 
accept regional arrangements in Europe to some extent, 


at least. They do want to re-annex the Baltic States, 
Bessarabia, and parts of Karelia. They consider that the 
Curzon Line should be the basis for negotiation with 
Poland. They are looking forward to the reestablishment 
of Czechoslovakia and have “entered into a strong and 
binding twenty-year agreement with Great Britain.” The 
have participated in the work of the international food 
organization, of UNRRA, and in monetary and currency 
discussions. They are apparently not interested in the 
problem of India and are not afraid of Japan, judging 
pees the agreements over Sakhalin and over fishing 
rights, 


At the Moscow Conference the Russians recognized the 
need for a general international organization. “There 
can no longer be any question in any informed person's 
mind as to the commitment of the Soviet government and 
the Russian people to the destruction of the Nazi system.” 

The decision to give the 16 Russian republics “some 
say in military affairs and foreign policy” was, Mr. Carter 
believes, “a logical development of Stalin’s policy of 
according to every major racial or nationality group 
within the Soviet union the fullest share in the complex 
and abounding life of the Soviet Union and concurrently 
a new place in the affairs of the whole family of nations.” 


He reminded his audience that the United States has 
never been at war with Russia. “The economic and 
foreign policies of the two countries have, in the main, 
paralleled each other. .. . Both have been more concerned 
with the maintenance of peace than in advancing their 
fortunes by wars of aggression.” 

Mr. Carter estimated that there have been over 2,000,000 
Russian casualties in the war. He found in Russia “no 
desire whatsoever for wars to go on to the end of history.” 


“Prominent Catholic Lay Leaders” 


The Catholic weekly America in its issue of May 20 
contains the following: 

“Tt came up again in the press the other day, that always 
irritating and sometimes embarrassing term, prominent 
Catholic lay leader. The ingredients of prominent Catholic 
lay leadership, according to general press usage, seem to 
be: (1) prominent position, financial, social or political; 
(2) ability or willingness to make speeches ; (3) profession 
of said leader that ‘I am a good Catholic.’ On the face of 
it, that last statement is self-condemnatory. No Saint ever 
spoke of himself as a ‘gobd Catholic.’ Rather the Saints 
seemed to be strenuously occupied in convincing people that 
they were ‘miserable sinners.’ Once we admit that we are 
‘miserable sinners,’ it is true that the most miserable of us 
are prominent Catholics. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
because we are Catholics, we are prominent. With a 
charming lack of logic, the world insists on judging the 
Church and even Christ by the words and actions of the 
very least of us. There is nothing left for us but to accept 
the logic of this lack of logic and to realize very keenly 
and very humbly that we have the reputation of Christ 
in our keeping. With the reputation of Christ, the spread 
of His Kingdom depends on our thinking, our disposi- 
tion, our living. A realization of that profoundly dis- 
turbing and profoundly inspiring fact would make all 
Catholics leaders; and the press might well dispense with 
the term prominent Catholic lay leader. It would simply 
refer to every Catholic as a Catholic.” 
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